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In Considering the question of another Niger Expe- 
dition, two points are to be weighed. 

1st. — Can a settlement be formed at the confluence 
of the Niger and Tchadda, or wUl the mortality 
necessarily occuring among European settlers in the 
interior of Africa, prevent the possibility of a perma- 
nent settlement t 

2nd. — Would such a settlement be the means of 
inducing the Africans to cultivate their own soil, and 
thus leading them to a legitimate commerce ? 

All men practically acquainted with Africa, are now 
convinced, that, to the developement of legitimate 
commerce we must look, for effecting any real or 
great improvement in Africa, and that in order to 
develope its resources, and to promote this commerce, 
we must penetrate into the interior, and come in con- 
tact with the more civilised powers. If therefore we 
are sincerely anxious to promote civilization in Africa^ 
to introduce Christianity into it, to suppress the Slave 
Trade, we are bound to re-consider the Niger ques- 
tion, and not to give up hastily in despair the great 
route to the most populous civilised and commercial 
regions of central Africa. And the more fully and 
dispassionately they are considered, the less formida- 
ble I am cominced will appear to be, the dilficultiea 



and dangers, and the more important the results likely 
to be obtained. There is no doubt that the failure of 
the last Government Expedition has not only thrown 
a great damp on farther efforts, but has absolutely 
terrified persons at home, from aU idea of making 
them. Among residents in Africa, the only persons 
really capable of judging, there is not only no sucli 
alarm, but there is a perfect confidence of success if 
an expedition be judiciously arranged and carried out. 
We have therefore in the first |Jace to consider 
what were the causes of the fedlure of the last 
Government Expedition. The first and great error, 
was sending unacclimated persons. Europeans who 
go to the wrat coast of Africa are necessarily attacked 
with Fever. After they have recovered from this, and 
have resided for some time on the coast, they appear 
to get an African constitution, and to be perfectly 
proof against any fatal influence from the climate. 
They may not be, and pretty certainly will not be, very 
strong or healthy people, but they may and do live on 
in the enjoyment of tolerable health for the average 
period of human life. Even men who have resided 
for a considerable period, are capable of undergoing 
very great hardships. Friends of mine afler the hut 
in which they had lived was acSi^ently burned down, 
remained during the rainy season on the banks of an 
African river, close to the Mangrove bushes ; with 
some pieces of calico &r a tent, and their saddles for 
a pillow. Only those who have seen the rains of the 
western coast of Africa, where the heavens often 
literally appear to be opened, and to pour down their 
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watera in a torrent, can estimate their powers of en- 
dnrance ; while I can answer for the good humour 
and carelessness with which their hardships were both 
fiiced and looked back on. Such are the men for a 
Niger Expedition, and with such, failure is impossible, 
as far at least as forming the settlement I 'pledge 
myself that we can get at Sierra Leone acclimated 
Europeans of great commercial knowledge and intelU- 
gence, intimately acquainted with Africa, its people 
and its resourcea ; young intelUgent Mulattos, who 
have been educated -there ; Blacks from different , 
countries along the Niger, who for years hare been 
trading there. With such men there really will not 
be even a difficulty in forming the settlement, and 
every man at Sierra Leone to whcmi I mentioned the 
subject agreed with me in this opinion. Mr. Carr, the 
Chief Justice, whose brother was on the last Expedi- 
tion, — Mr. Heddel the most extensive resident mer- 
chant in Africa, and more intimately and better 
acquainted with it than any other person, — Mr. 
M'Cormack, who has been for nearly half a century 
there, and knows more of the native language, and 
has been more among the natives than any other, — • 
Mr. Schein, who was on the last Govemment Expedi- 
tion, — Mr. Oldfield, who was up in Laira and Old- 
field's Expedition, and penetrated farther up the 
Tchadda than any European has ever been, — Mr. 
Jones, a Clei^yman of the Church of England, a man 
of color of great intelligence and knowledge of the 
country, resident for some 20 years in it: these and 
all other persons to whom T mentioned the subject, 
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were agreed, that there would be no serious difficulty 
in forming the settlement. 

The last Expedition consisted almost entirely of 
unacclimated persons : they were rendered nervous by 
the fuss which was made about them, and by their 
being taught to believe that they were going on a ser- 
vice attended with fearful peril to their lives: they 
were subject to the strictness of Naval etiquette: they 
were blessed with Dr. Reid's ventilating apparatus : 
they were stunk with Chlorine, and dosed with Qui- 
^nine. It is not easy to make an Englishman nervoujs, 
but nothing apparently was omitted which could con- 
tribute to do so. Every thing, I am convinced, which 
Medical skill' and care could do, was done, but the 
Expedition consisted of unfit persons, in an unfit frame 
of mind ; . most liable therefore to be attacked with 
fever, and when attacked to sink under it Notwith- 
standing, if when the Expedition came t» the conflu- 
ence of the rivers, the people had been landed and at 
once placed under cover in a position raised a few 
hundred feet above the river, as might have been 
done, I believe the mortality would have been much 
less, and the settlement would have been founded. 
Founded it is true, with a melancholy loss of life, 
which might have been wholly avoided by sending 
only acclimated persons. But still the great end 
would have been gained : a nucleus would have been 
formed for further operations. Our merchants would 
have had a dep6t in which to deposit their goods, and 
from which their agents could penetrate further into 
the interior. Unfortunately the leaders of the Expe- 



dition became alarmed at their responsibility, and at 
the probable loss of life, and contrary I have been 
told to the opinion of the Medical men, and certainly 
contrary to the opinion and advice of Mr. Schien and 
others who were anxious to land ; the unfortunate 
determination was taken of sending part of the people 
higher up the river, sweltering in the Steamer ; and 
another part down the river hack again, through the 
Mangrove bushes ; the very focus of contagion. 
Only the unfortunate result which was experienced 
could foUow from such a course of proceeding. 

It is a very unpleasant task to appear to throw 
blame on the leaders of the Expedition ; they were no 
doubt very amiable men, actuated by the noblest 
motives which could influence men : but they were 
not practically acquainted with Africa, and were 
alarmed for others, not for themselves, at dangers 
which men accustomed to Africa, would have cared 
nothing about. A new country generally proves 
very fatal, and a great part of the mortahty must be 
owing to the nervous depression and alarm, which 
affect it first visitors, and to the unfavourable circum- 
stances in which they are placed, for the mortahty is 
constantly found to cease long before its physical con- 
dition is altered, by drainage or cutting down of trees. 
We have lost Chusan, now known to be a very healthy 
Island, and which would have been an invaluable 
possession for us, from an absurd alarm at its supposed 
unhealthiness ; and but that our China trade was so 
immensely valuable, we would jarobably have given 
up Hong Kong also. We may read in old English 
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books, sad accounts of the unhealthiness of America, 
and of the fatal climate of Ireland ; its pestileatiai 
bogs and swamps. At preeoit, whatever dread a 
viwtor to it may entertain, scarcely arises from the 
nature of the climate. 

Africa assuredly never will be a healthy country for 
Europeans, though God forbid it were ever to cost us 
anything like the amount of Ufe we have lost in Scinde; 
but since we havemenwhoare accustomed to Africa, and 
perfectly understand all its difficulties and dangers, not 
only willing to face them, but confident of success, 
we ought not to be deterred by the fears of people at 
home, who do not understand them, from opening up 
an immense continent to English commerce, and thus 
enabling a people to civilize themselves, and as we 
may hope, bringing them imder the influence of chris- 
tiiUiity. 

Mr. Jamieson's Steamer, with acclimated Whites 
and Blacks, passes safely up and down the Niger, and 
from my own experience, tolerably extensive in both, 
I do not consider the African fever when properly 
attended to, and treated, more formidably or fatal than 
the Typhus of these countries. 

The commercial results which we may expect to 
follow, may unquestionably be of immense importance 
in some time, not only to Africa but to England : if 
a commercial man frilly acquainted with Africa and 
its people, and its resources, be placed at the head of 
the settlement. We shall have to be very cautious at 
first, in removing from the minds of the natives, all 
idea of our wishing to obtain any territory or undue 
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influence among them, and we shall hare to impress 
on them, that our object is commerce, that we seek 
to benefit ourselves by obtaining the articles they have 
to barter. They cannot understand any higher motive 
than self interest, and if we at first profess any higher, 
they will not believe us, and will only fency that we 
are trying to obtain possession of their territory. A 
man well acquainted with their character, accustomed 
to commercial affairs, and to dealings with them, will 
soon be able to remove any fears of this kind. If we 
were to mention at first Christianity or civilization, 
or the suppression of the slave trade, we should at 
once arm against us all their passions and prejudices ; 
but when in a little time we had penetrated to Hie 
more importsuit powers of the interior, Bornou, Soudan, 
the FelataKs, &c. we could easily show the rulers of 
these countries that it would be for their advantage 
to suppress the slave trade. A kind of fetidal system 
appears to exist throughout Africa. "The petty kings 
and chiefs of the coast, owe allegiance to some more 
important potentate a little inland, he again to another, 
and thus the Feudal chain is carried up to the interior, 
to the king of Felatahs, or the rulers of Soudan or 
Bornou, These obtain very little advantage fi:om the 
slave trade, for a slave is worth only fi:om ten shil- 
lings to a pound in the interior, he is worth about 
£2 10s. on the coast, he is wortii £100 in the 
Southern states of America, in Cuba or BrazU ; while 
there is such a reward for crime, our cruizers are rain, 
we may encrease, as we do, fearfully the horrors of the 
middle passage, we may caqse thousands of slaves 
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to be murdered as they were last year, in the barra- 
coons along the coast, but we cannot stop the slave 
trade. Our cruizers having last year pretty effectually 
dosed some of the rivers, it was found by the native 
and Portuguese slave traders, too expensive to any 
longer feed the slaves who were shut up in the barra- 
coons, and they consequently murdered some thou- 
sands of them. Yet I had what I consider unques. 
tionable evidence, that from other places immense num- 
bers of slaves were carried off last year. If however 
while our cruizers are checking the trade on the coast^ 
and rendering it difficult, we were to endeavour to strike 
at the root of the evil, imd stop or much diminish the 
supply of slaves from the interior, we might at length 
attain our object. 

The more important nations of central Africa are 
■ comparatively civilised, and generally are Mahome- 
dans. They attack and make slaves of the small 
Pa^n tribes who dwell near them. When a native 
town or village is attacked by a hostile party, gene- 
rally at the dead of night, half the population is 
probably murdered in the first attack, the remainder 
is dragged off into slavery. But as I have mentioned, 
those who make them slaves, derive comparatively 
little gain from them, they are sufficiently civilized to 
be acted on, by appeals at least to their self-interest ; 
they have expressed to some of our travellers a willing- 
ness to give up the slave trade, and have appeared 
most anxious to enter into commerce with us. We 
also find, that un&vorably as om- present settlements 
on the coast are situate '\ they do exercise an im- 



mence influence in checking it in all the countries 
near them. "We therefore have every reason to hope 
Uiat if we could come in contact with, and enter into 
commercial relations with those more civilized powers, 
we might exercise a beneficial influence over them for 
peace, or at least convince them that the domestic 
servant, and such is the real relation between the so 
called masters and slave in A&ica, could be made 
produce vastly more than one pound's wortji of pro- 
duce; and that therefore it was for their interest not 
to sell him. The condition of the servant or slave 
in Africa is unquestionably a very easy and happy 
one. That it is so, every person who has ever been 
among the native tribes must he at once convinced. 
We can suppress the slave trade only by rendering the 
slave more valuable as a servant to his master, than 
he now is as a mere animal for sale ; and we can 
render him thus valuable only, by affording a ready and 
constant market for the produce of his labor, and the 
only way in which we can effect this, is by opeqing up 
the comparatively civilized parts of Afiica to British 
commerce, through the great rivers which open up 
the interior, the Niger and Tchadda ; and forming a 
settlement, to which can be constantly brought by 
those great rivers, all the articles which the natives 
have to barter. If we form a settlement at the conflu- 
ence of those rivers, from which British influence will 
he felt, and protection afibrded, British commercial 
enterprise will soon carry its agents into the very 
heart of Africa. As we develope commerce, we neces- 
sarily civilize the people. We give them new ideas, 
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and new wants, and stimulate them to satisfy them 
by their own industrial efforts. We cannot ciTilize a 
people, but we can assist a people in their endeavors 
to civilize themselves. Civilization cannot be 'Intro- 
duced from without : it cannot spring up like a gourd 
in the night, it must be, of, and fi-om a people them- 
selves, and slowly encrease among them. As com- 
merce and civilization extend, we may hope that 
Christianity mil also extend. Where the commer- 
cial agent goes, there the Missionary can also go, and 
when we have entered into commercial relations with 
the powers of the interior, we can make arrangements 
with them, by which, there will be security for both. 
More than this the Missionary ought not and does not 
wish for, he asks but the power of penetrating into 
the country, and. this I am convinced, we can obtain 
for him, contributing at the same time powerfully to 
suppress the slave trade, while we are laying the 
foundation of the most important commercial advan- 
tages for this country. 

The trade at first will be necessarily confined in 
a great measure to gold and ivory ; but after some 
time we may expect an almost unlimited trade in 
cotton, oils, dyes, and all the productions of the tro- 
pics. The Africans are essentially a commercial 
people. From the king or chief down to the poorest 
slave, they are all anxious to trade. They are lazy, 
they will not toil at the land one-tenth what a 
European will, but they are all anxious to have articles 
to barter and trade with ; and they very quickly get 
a taste for luxuries. Our settlers at Sierra Leone, 
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have been taken out of slavers, they were originally 
from the lowest tribes, yet they have now in very 
many instances, got very comfortable well famished 
houses, many of the comforts of life about them, and 
sometimes talk with a most amusing air of coolness, 
of having taken a little too much champaigne the 
night before. One of our skippers trading down the 
coast told me he got rid of a quantity of inferior silks, 
by assuring the native merchants that " the Queen of 
England and all great people never wore anything 
else." And whoever has seen a Mandingo dandy, 
after spending some hours in platting his hair, and 
settUng his native cotton robe in the most becoming 
and flomng manner, spend the remainder of the 
day lounging up" and down the street of his village, 
with a sneer on his face, and an air of the most super- 
cQiouB contempt for the rest of mankind ; will feel no 
doubt, that though he may not condescend to work 
himself, he will certainly make his slaves and wives 
do so, to procure anything he may consider necessary 
for his further adornment or comfort. Our present 
settlements on the coast are most unfavourably situa- 
ted for commerce, yet our trade with them is very 
important', and is steadily encreasing. So far as I 
could ascertain, there is no gold country within seve- 
ral hundred miles of Sierra Leone, yet a considerable 
quantity of gold is now brought there ; ivory also is 
brought from immense distances. A few years since 
there was not a single bushel of ground nuts exp(»ted 
from Africa, now the trade in them at the Gambia 
and Sierra Leone, gives employment to several thon- 
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aand tons of shipping, chiefly French ; palm oil has 
become within a few years a moat inportant article of 
commerce, but as the supply of it is entirely drawn 
from the petty chiefs and traders of the coast, the 
supply is limited, and it has consequently, nearly 
doubled in value within a short time. Tchea or 
vegetable butter, a purer oil, so pure that it can be 
used for the finest machinery, might be obtained in 
unlimited quantities from the interior. Russia is the 
only country with which the balance of trade is largely 
against us : as we cannot do without her tallow and 
hemp, she ia able to impose what duties she pleases 
on our goods. We might in some time obtain unlimi- 
ted quantities of the purests tats from Africa, and by 
thus becoming partly independent of Russia, force 
her to modify her tariff. Our trade with the Africans 
would of course be entirely a barter trade, they taking 
in exchange our cottons and hardware, but to do 
anything important we must get into the interior. 
The petty chiefe and traders with whom we come in 
contact along the coast, are a set of the greatest 
raicals on earth. The king Boy's and king Brass's 
naturally in nearly the lowest savage state, have been 
utterly corrupted by the villanous Portuguese and 
American slave dealers, with whom they are in con- 
cert, but in the interior a very different state of 
things exist. Denham and Glapperton speak of the 
high cultivation of many parts of the interior ; Glap- 
perton states, speaking of the country of the Felatahs 
who have latterly OTerrun so much of central and 
western Africa, and exercise influence even down to 
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the coast ; " Our road lay through a beautiiul country 
highly cultivated. We passed through many -villages 
romantically situated amongst ridges of granite: 
from the fertility and beauty of the country, it 
appeared like an ornamental park in England, shaded 
with luxuriant trees, — the country was now highly 
cultivated, — the road waa crowded with passengers, 
and loaded with bullocks, going to the market of 
Zimice." He describes the banks of the rivers, as 
planted with onions, melons, cotton, and indigo, and 
states, that at Sackatoo the capital, *' provisions were 
regularly sent me from Sultan's table on pewter dishes, 
with the London stamp ; and one day I even had a 
piece of meat served up in a white wash-hand basin, 
of English manufacture. Caille tells us, that English 
and French goods were sold at Timbuctoo, brought 
from Tripoli. Major Denham tells us of Bomou ; 
" Arab or Moorish merchants, the only ones who have 
yet ventured amongst them, are encouraged and trea- 
ted with great liberalty. Several of them are known 
to have returned after a residence of less than nine 
years, with fortunes of fifteen and twenty thousand 
dollars, and which might perhaps by a more intelligent 
trader have been doubled, as the commodities with 
which they barter are mostly European produce, pur- 
chased at Tripoli, at prices full two hundred Euid fifty 
per cent above their prime cost." 

" From circumstances however, of there being no 
direct trade from this country with Tripoli, or, I 
believe, ivith any of the ports of Baibary, English 
goods (the demand for which, is daily encreasing 
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amongst a population of not less than five milUoBs.) 
within six hundred miles of the coast are sold at 
enormous prices, although frequently of the very 
worst description. The principal return which 
Moorish merchants ohtain for their goods, consists Iq 
slaves. I think I may say, that neither the Sheik 
himself, nor the Bomou people, carry on this traffic 
without feelings of disgust, which even habit cannot 
conquer ; of the existence of a foreign slave trade, or 
one which consigns these unfortunates to Christian 
masters, they are not generally aware at Bomou ; and 
so contrary to the tenets of his religion ; of which he 
is a strict observer, would be such a system of barter, 
that one may easily conclude, the Sheik of Bomou 
would be willing to assist, with all the powers he pos- 
sesses, in any plan which might have for its object 
the putting a final stop to a commerce of this nature. 
The eagerness with which all classes of people listened 
to our proposals, for establishing a frequent commu- 
nication, by means of European merchants, and the 
protection promised by the Sheik to such as should 
arrive within the sphere of his influence, particularly 
if they were English, excites an anxious hope, that 
some measure will be adopted for directing the labour 
of a population of millions, to something more conge- 
nial to the humanity and philantrophy of the age we 
live in, than the practice of a system of predatory 
warfare, which has chiefly for its object the procur- 
ing of slaves, as * the readiest and most valuable 
property to trade with, on every appearance of the 
merchants from the north at their markets," 
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Both they and the Felatahs repeatedly declared* 

bat they sold slaves only because the Moorish tner- 
chants would accept of nothing else in barter, and 
again and again requested Uiat European merchants 
should be sent amongst them. Ought we not there> 
fore endeavour to penetrate into those countries, even 
if we had no higher motive than the desire to benefit 
our own artizans, by seeking new markets for the 
products of their industry, amongst millions of mai 
who have the richest productions of the earth to pve 
us in exchange, and who are anxious to do so. But 
since whilst enriching oursdlves we shall contribute to 
raise and civilise nations, shall enable onr missdonaries 
to lay before them what we profess to hold as the 
most sacred Ixuths, and shall strike at the very root of 
the most feariul commerce, which has ever stained 
mankind, to suppress which, we have expended milli' 
ons of money and thousands of valuable lives in vain. 
Ought we consider any efibrt too great, or allow any 
danger to terrify us from so great a duty. We ought 
certainly fully and calmly weigh and consider, whether 
we can accomplish our object, or whether the dangers 
and difficulties are not insurmountable. But I have - 
already shewn, that to persons who fully understand 
those difficulties and dangers, they present no terrors ; 
that they sxe not only willing to &ce them, but are 
confident of overcoming them. 

It is true that when we have formed the settlement 
at the conflnaice of the Kiger and Tchadda, we shall 
faavegainedonly our first great -step. But it is not 
with St Denis only that the first step is the great 
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difficulty. It is this step which has appalled and BtiO 
continues to appal persons at home. From our settle- 
ment we shall have to penetrate further into the 
interior, and it will he of course a work of time to 
establish a large and regular trade ; even in those 
articles the natives have at present, the trade will 
have to be largely developed, in some it will have to 
be called into existence. But a little time, and the 
energy of our merchants will accomplish this ; once 
we have afforded them a dep6t for their goods, and a 
station from which the more civilised powers can be 
influenced. 

It is certainly true, that though the Mahomedan 
Powers are far the most civilised, and though we can 
fer more easily enter into commercial relations with 
them ; yet it will be vastly more difficult to convert 
them, than the Pagans to Christianity. But the 
indifference of Mahomedan Africans generally, to 
many of their religious tenets, would lead us to hope, 
that Mahomedanism may be overthrown in Africa. 
And again, so far as we contribute to civilise them ; 
do we not in a certain sense, contribute so far to Chris- 
tianise them ; for though we may not be able to make 
them comprehend the source ofall good, yet if we in- 
duce them to abstain from a single vice, or to practice a 
virtue, are we not the instruments of their receiving 
so much of his spirit. 

Native traders from Houssa, and other countries on 
the Niger, have fully confirmed to me the statements 
made by our travellers, of the trade of the interior. 
It is clear, that if the Moorish and the Arab merchants 
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can carry on a profitable trade with English goods-^ 
brought across , the great desert from Tripoli, we, 
who should be able to bring them almost the entire ^ 
way by water carriage, must derive large profits ; '9X^/e.':C/i 
we have developed a sufficiently large trade. 

I need not say, it would be of immense importance 
to us, if we could procure a large supply of cotton 
from Africa. The more numerous our sources of sup- 
ply for so vital an article, the better. Cotton is uni- 
versally cultivated throughout Africa, and it is allowed 
to be of the best quality. I have been told by mer- 
chants in England, that we, could not get cotton as 
cheap from Africa as from'^lgiaaa^ This opinion is 
however probably erroneous. The African cotton is 
admitted to be of very fine quality : the soil of Africa 
is at least equal to the average soil of the southern 
states, the black who cultivates it costs one pound 
in Africa, and costs one hundred pounds in the Uni- 
ted States. Why should he not produce it as cheap 
in ^is own country as in a foreign ; or at least, why 
should not one hundred blacks in Africa, produce as 
as much as one in America. We may perhaps 
be able to judge by other articles. Rough rice is 
bought at Sierra Leone, for sixteen shillings a quar- 
ter, or probably for less in large quantities. Arrow 
Root may be had for one penny per pound. Red Pep- 
per for about three pence. These prices a^re surely 
less than these articles can be bought for in countries 
where ttiey are produced by imported labour. We 
may therefore confidently reckon, that cotton also will 
be produced by the African, on his native soil, at as 
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low a rate at least, as he prodaces it in other <x)tiii- 
triea. The native cotton dresses, and native dyes 
are very handsome. The Africans take our cheap 
hafts, because their own, being so much better, are 
much more expensive ; why may we not therefore cal- 
culate on obtaining very large quantities of cotton, as 
well as of every tropical production, from the richest 
soil in the world, with a teeming population. We at 
present have a large trade, with a comparatively bar- 
ren coast, and a savage people ; why should we not 
expect a vastly larger trade, from an unlimited extent 
of the richest soil and a comparatively civilised people ? 

"We have at present three settlements opening up 
no important country, and therefore most unfavour- 
ably situated for commerce: why should we not 
form a fourth settlement, which would open np the 
most civilised commercial and richest r^ons of 
Africa ; and would therefore be most favourably 
situated for commerce. I am very anxious not to 
over estimate. 'I he Black is naturally slothful and 
lazy, and commerce Uke every other good thing must 
be the work of time : but when I find that the mer- 
chants and residents in Africa (the only people really 
capable of forming an opinion,) entirely agree with 
me in opinion, I cannot but feel confident in the con- 
clusions I have come to. 

I and they consider that it would be necessary to 
send up a body of Black Troops to the settlement. 
If the natives find that we are in a condition to resist 
attack, they will never think of making it, but I 
should not. like at first to tempt them too strongly by 



an apparently completely defenceless condition. 
Though even then to judge by Mr. Jamiesoa's steamer 
there would not be much danger of attack. People 
at home, almost unavoidably form a very &lse idea 
of Africa and Africans. They have probably never 
seen an African who was not a woolly headed, flat 
nosed, blubber lipped Black : and they forget that 
the Africans who reside in our settlements, enter into 
our regiments, or come over to these countries in our 
ships, are generally of the very lowest tribes, who 
have been made slaves by some of the upper tribes, 
and have been rescued by us oat of slavers. But any 
person who has mixed much with the natives of 
Africa has soon been convinced, that as they are very 
guperior in appearance to what he had imagined, they 
are still more so in iotellect and capability of improve- 
ment We ought not forget the time we were looked 
on by Italians as painted -savages, cut off from the 
whole world. 

The expense on government of forming the settle- 
ment need not be large. One small steamer of con- 
siderable power and very light draft of water (three or 
four feet,) would be required to be the property of 
Government. If built like an American steamer, with 
a promenade deck to shelter from die sun and rain, 
so much the better. With this we coidd push further 
up the rivers after the settlement had been formed. 

Mr, Jamieson's Liverpool Company or some other 
Company would no doubt omtract mth Government, 
and provide a steamer to bring Qie persons who were 
to ibna the setUenoit from the mouth of the river 
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to the confluence. This need not he large, as the 
Black troops could be towed up in flat bottomed barges 
or canoes. We should of course require to take up 
barracks, which could at once be put up; so that we 
might get all the Whites immediately housed. 

It would be necessary to have a few of the Engi- 
neers and Artillery. I fear it would be impossible to 
get acclimated persons of this class ; but even of these 
I am confldent few or none would be lost. 

Some persons in England are of opinion, that it is 
unnecessary to form a settlement up the Niger, and 
that a steamer merely trading up and down the river 
will be sufficient I doubt that this plan will ever be 
found to answer even merely as a commercial specula- 
tion. Todevelope a trade or call new sources of 
trade into existence, .we must have a fixed depot or 
depdts to which the natives can bring at any time, 
whatever articles they maj^ have to barter. Perfect 
confldence iind certainty are the great requisites for 
trade. If a steamer be in one part of the river to-day, 
before the people of tlie remoter places can be appris- 
ed of it or bring down their articles, it will have left 
and though it may appoint stated times, it is impossi- 
ble it can observe them at such a distance from home. 
It will get out of order or something will occur to 
prevent it. This has been found to be the cose with 
Mr. Jamieson's steamer, and ever must be the case. 
The natives of course will never be brought to apply 
themselves to steady industry and exertion, while 
their reward for them is uncertain. Besides a steamer 
trading under very heavy expense, most look for a 
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xetom almost entirely to such articles as Ivory and 
Gold, of small bulk and great value, and affording a 
very large profit. We must remember that a trade 
in such articles stimulates the natives but very slight- 
ly to any industrial efforts. H we seek to benefit 
them as well as ourselves we must induce them to 
cultivate their soil ; and must afford them a certain 
market for the products of their industry. 

Cotton, Coffee, Rice, Indian Com, Dyes, Spices, 
mch are the articles which will best enrich us, and 
which vrill best civilise them. If we trade but in 
QoU and Ivory, the elephant may be more frequent- 
ly slain by the hunter, but the slave will be still sold, 
for his labour .will not have become beneficifd to his 
master. I hope the day will come, when on the 
waters of the Niger, as now on those of the Hudson 
or the Mississipi, a tug steamer will drag down a 
number of Barges laden with the produce of the 
country. 

It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Jamiesonhas been 
one of the greatest benefactors to Africa, By his own 
unaided efforts he established the fact, that the Niger 
may be safely traversed by acclimated persons. I do 
not j^ree in all his opinions : I believe that the dread 
he entertains of Government interference is imfound- 
ed, and that Government influence judiciously 
brought to bear on the native powers, will have 
immense effect in stimulating them to commercial 
pursuits, and to develope the resources of their 
country. But Mr. Jamieson clearly saw, that to a 
remunerative commerce and their own industrial 
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efforts, we must look for the improTement of Africans, 
and he therefore steadily opposed any plan which like 
the last Gorenmient Expedition was founded on an 
opposite system. 

If we fonn a settlement at the confluence of the 
Niger and Tchadda, our merchants and their agents 
in the course of time* will penetrate into the interior 
of the coxmtry. We shall be able to enter into com- 
mercial relations with the more ciTilised powers of 
the interior, and without alarming their prejudices, to 
open a way for our 'Missionaries. We shall assist 
nations to civilise themselTef by their own industrial 
effiirts; and while accomplishing these objects I 
believe that we shall enrich ourselves. 

There are many detuls which I have anxiously and 
carefully considered, but which I think it unnecessary 
to enter into here. 
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